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The  True  Purpose  and  Value  of 
a  College  Education 

An  Address  Delivered  to  the  Freshman  Class 
on  the  Ralph  Hill  Thomas  Foundation 

8  March  1923 

®y  Arthur  Twining  Hadley 

Preudent  Emeritus  of  Yale  University 

THE  men  who  founded  this  college  had  no 
doubt  about  their  purpose  in  doing  it.  The 
original  charter  of  the  Collegiate  School  at 
New  Haven  in  1701  states  that  it  was  established  to 
train  the  youth  of  the  Colony  for  public  service  in 
Church  and  in  Civil  State.  They  wished  to  develop  a 
body  of  freemen  who  could  shape  public  opinion  and 
administer  public  affairs  with  the  wisdom  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  model  set  in  Yale's  charter  was  followed  by 
many  others.  Throughout  the  Eighteenth  Century  the 
training  of  citizens  for  political  and  social  leadership 
— for  public  service  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term — ^was 
habitually  recognized  as  the  primary  object  of  college 
education.  I  n  later  years  this  view  has  been  sometimes 
challenged  or  ignored,  by  those  who  regard  colleges  as 
means  of  individual  culture  rather  than  of  public  use- 
fulness. But  I  believe  that  it  is  still  the  dominant  one; 
that  our  colleges  still  exist  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
training  American  citizens,  and  that  their  mainte- 
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nance  and  growth  has  been  due  to  the  success  with 
which  they  have  fulfilled  that  mission. 

Every  man  who  lives  in  a  community  like  ours  has 
two  sets  of  duties  to  those  about  him :  his  duty  as  an  in- 
dividual, to  conduct  his  own  personal  business  honestly 
and  efficiently,  getting  whatever  wealth  he  has  by  fair 
means;  and  his  duty  as  a  citizen,  to  take  part  intelli- 
gently and  unselfishly  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs, 
whether  as  a  voter  or  as  an  office  holder.  And  for  each 
of  these  two  sides  of  life  we  need  training :  training  of 
which  we  must  get  some  part,  at  least,  in  the  schools. 
In  the  early  years  of  a  boy's  education  the  two  things 
go  hand  in  hand.  The  sort  of  elementary  knowledge 
needed  is  the  same.  We  need  English  to  communicate 
with  those  about  us,  whether  in  business  or  in  politics. 
We  need  arithmetic  to  reckon  up  debits  and  credits 
whether  for  ourselves  or  for  our  country.  But,  as  time 
goes  on,  and  a  boy  passes  from  common  school  to  high 
school,  the  two  lines  of  study  begin  to  get  separated; 
and  when  he  nears  the  time  when  he  is  going  into  pro- 
fessional work  they  have  gone  very  far  apart.  The  law 
student  must  occupy  his  mind  with  things  for  which 
his  fellows  can  spare  very  little  time.  So  must  the 
medical  student  or  the  student  of  engineering.  To 
meet  these  specialized  needs  we  have  established  a 
series  of  professional  courses  for  technical  training, 
differing  in  purpose  and  character  from  the  more  gen- 
eral courses  of  the  schools  or  colleges  which  serve  for 
all-around  preparation  for  the  duties  of  life. 

Every  university  makes  some  provision  for  training 
of  both  sorts.  The  question  which  is  the  dominant  fea- 
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ture  in  university  life  depends  largely  upon  the  rela- 
tive value  which  the  community  sets  upon  these  two 
sorts  of  training — training  for  business,  and  training 
for  politics. 

In  Germany,  and  to  a  somewhat  less  extent  in 
^    France,  a  university  is  a  group  of  professional  schools. 
The  boy  goes  directly  from  the  high  school  into  profes- 
sional study  without  the  intervention  of  the  college. 
I  I  n  England,  and  to  a  somewhat  less  extent  in  America, 

a  university  is  primarily  a  group  of  colleges  or  college 
courses,  in  which  professional  instruction  has,  until 
very  recently,  taken  a  secondary  place.  The  American 
boy  who  leaves  high  school  means  to  go  to  college  if  he 
can,  and  take  his  professional  education  afterward. 
Our  best  professional  schools  expect  and  in  many  cases 
require  that  their  students  shall  have  already  had  col- 
lege training. 

Now  why  does  this  difference  exist?  It  is  because 
the  German  public,  and  even  the  French  public,  is 
much  more  concerned  about  technical  efficiency  than  it 
is  about  civil  liberty.  They  want  men  trained  to  do 
their  business  correctly.  Even  if  a  man  goes  into  pub- 
lic life  they  tend  to  regard  his  official  activity  as  a  busi- 
ness where  he  is  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  central 
government  in  an  economical  and  efficient  way,  rather 
than  to  determine  its  policy  or  his  own.  In  England 
and  America  we  lay  more  stress  upon  the  capacities  of 
our  public  officers  as  citizens  and  less  upon  their  techni- 
cal ability  to  conduct  public  business.  We  want  to 
train  men  who  can  govern  themselves  without  much 
aid  from  the  police ;  who  can  assist  in  forming  an  intel- 
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ligent  public  opinion  and  know  how  far  to  follow  its 
dictates;  who  can  show  wisdom  in  the  election  of  their 
chief  magistrates  and  in  their  choice  of  fundamental 
lines  of  national  policy.  It  is  on  account  of  this  dif- 
ference in  the  public  attitude  that  Germany  emphasizes 
the  professional  school  and  America  the  college;  that 
the  education  of  the  German  university  is  mainly  tech- 
nical, while  the  education  of  the  English  or  American 
university  is  predominantly  liberal  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word — an  education  for  the  exercise  of  liberty. 

We  seldom  use  the  term  "liberal  education"  in  the 
precise  meaning  which  it  ought  to  have.  We  regard 
the  word  "liberal"  as  meaning  "ample  in  amount" 
We  think  that  a  man  goes  to  college  to  get  an  education 
where  he  can  have  all  kinds  of  studies,  just  as  he  goes 
to  a  table  d'hote  dinner  to  get  all  kinds  of  food  and 
choose  what  he  wants.  But  when  we  look  at  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word  we  find  what  was  its  original  mean- 
ing and  is  still  its  true  meaning.  A  liberal  education 
is  an  education  for  liberty — the  kind  of  education 
needed  by  a  free  man.  That  is  what  the  English  and 
American  universities  were  founded  to  give.  That  is 
what  they  are  still  giving,  as  is  shown  by  the  experience 
of  the  recent  war.  1 1  is  because  that  experience  proved 
the  value  of  college  training  in  developing  the  Ameri- 
can citizens  that  our  colleges  to-day  are  thronged  as 
they  never  were  before,  and  that  added  endowments  are 
coming  to  them  on  a  larger  scale  than  our  fathers  could 
ever  have  anticipated. 

Now  what  is  needed  to  make  an  education  liberal  in 
the  true  sense,  so  that  it  will  really  prepare  us  for  citi- 
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zenship  ?  A  man  who  looks  at  education  only  from  the 
outside  has  an  answer  ready ;  but  it  is  a  wrong  one.  He 
thinks  that  we  need  to  arrange  our  college  courses  so 
that  the  students  will  take  up  different  branches  of 
knowledge  in  just  about  the  proportion  that  American 
citizens  require  them;  giving  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
history  and  politics  and  the  studies  auxiliary  to  them. 
He  wants  every  college  graduate  to  know  pretty  much 
all  that  there  is  to  be  learned  about  government,  a  great 
deal  about  political  and  economic  history,  and  some- 
thing of  nearly  every  other  science  that  deals  with  or- 
ganized human  conduct. 

Such  a  man  makes  the  very  conmaon  mistake  of  sup- 
posing that  a  college  educates  its  pupils  by  a  process  of 
putting  knowledge  into  them;  that  the  properly  in- 
structed student  comes  out  with  a  mind  which  has  be- 
come a  sort  of  encyclopedia  of  historical  and  political 
information,  so  that  when  he  wants  to  decide  a  public 
question  he  can  call  up  the  proper  rule  or  precedent  out 
of  his  own  inner  consciousness.  But  experience  shows 
that  the  attempt  to  treat  the  human  mind  as  a  reservoir 
of  knowledge  into  which  you  can  pour  your  different 
elements  in  proper  proportion,  somewhat  as  a  druggist 
would  make  up  a  prescription,  is  wholly  wrong.  The 
world  of  knowledge  is  too  vast  for  the  human  mind  to 
try  to  compete  with  the  encyclopedia.  The  first  thing 
that  the  healthy-minded  boy  or  man  does  with  nine- 
tenths  of  the  knowledge  that  is  put  into  him  is  to  forget 
it.  He  has  to  forget  it,  unless  he  would  make  his  mind 
a  cluttered  storehouse  of  learning,  whose  utility  is 
impaired  by  its  very  mass.  What  a  well-trained  man 
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has  been  really  acquiring,  in  school,  in  college,  and  in 
after  life,  is  not  a  body  of  facts,  but  a  set  of  habits ;  not 
a  system  of  more  or  less  specialized  knowledge,  but  a 
group  of  mental  powers  that  go  with  his  habits.  Edu- 
cation for  citizenship,  if  rightly  conceived,  is  a  training 
directed  toward  the  development  of  these  powers.  It 
is  not  a  process  in  which  the  teacher  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  imparting  knowledge  to  the  student.  This 
is  only  an  incident  of  the  training  and  not  a  very  im- 
portant one.  It  is  a  process  in  which  the  student,  by 
his  own  efforts,  under  the  teacher  s  guidance  or  out- 
side of  it,  develops  power  to  get  the  information  he 
needs  from  time  to  time  and  apply  it  to  the  conditions 
which  come  before  him. 

What  are  the  habits  and  powers  most  needed  by  the 
citizens  of  a  free  country  like  the  United  States?  I  am 
inclined  to  group  them  under  three  heads. 

First,  the  habit  of  self-government.  If  we  are  to  be- 
come good  American  citizens,  we  must  accustom  our- 
selves to  do  inconvenient  things,  not  because  some 
policeman,  uniformed  or  otherwise,  tells  us  to,  but  be- 
cause we  believe  them  to  be  right — right  by  the  dictates 
of  public  opinion  and  of  our  own  consciences.  A  man 
with  this  habit  of  self-government,  who  regulates  his 
conduct  on  this  basis  and  who  has  the  added  intelli- 
gence to  know  which  way  to  turn  in  the  difficult  cases 
where  public  opinion  seems  to  point  one  way  and  his 
own  instinct  the  other,  has  laid  unshakeable  founda- 
tions for  good  citizenship. 

Second,  the  habit  of  public  spirit.  We  must  accus- 
tom ourselves  to  work  hard  for  things  which  the  com- 
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munity  needs,  and  to  find  the  need  of  the  community  a 
sufficient  motive  for  enlisting  our  full  powers  in  the 
work,  independently  of  the  question  whether  there  is 
anything  in  it  for  us.  When  we  have  occasion  to  exer- 
cise this  habit  in  maintaining  the  honor  and  prosperity 
of  our  country  against  the  attacks  of  others,  we  call  it 
patriotism.  When  we  have  occasion  to  use  it  in  meet- 
ing the  internal  needs  of  our  country,  or  our  city, 
which  is  a  much  commoner  condition,  we  call  it  public 
spirit. 

Third,  the  habit  of  constructive  thought.  This  is 
the  hardest  of  all  to  acquire — ^much  harder  than  is 
conmionly  supposed.  It  is  pretty  easy  to  do  what  is 
called  thinking.  It  is  easy  to  read  a  book  and  remem- 
ber it  for  an  hour  or  a  day  and  think  that  we  have 
added  permanently  to  our  knowledge.  It  is  easy  to  fol- 
low sorndbody  else's  reasoning  and  return  the  lead 
which  he  gives.  But  when  it  comes  our  turn  to  do 
something  new ;  when  we  have  to  decide  upon  a  lead  of 
our  own  instead  of  to  return  somebody  else's;  then  we 
realize  that  the  habit  and  the  power  of  independent 
j  udgment,  which  is  needed  for  doing  this,  is  one  of  the 
rarest  things  that  there  is  in  the  world.  Perhaps  I 
am  overstating  the  matter  in  putting  it  that  way.  I 
hope  that  a  large  part  of  those  who  are  now  present  in 
this  audience  will  develop  independent  judgment  to 
some  degree;  I  should  be  very  sorry  for  Yale  if  they 
did  not.  But  when  we  take  the  hundred  million  people 
that  there  are  in  the  country,  the  number  who  have  any 
idea  what  it  means  to  do  their  own  thinking  is  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  whole.  Yet  it  is  essential  to  the 
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safety  of  the  country  that  the  self-governing  citizen 
should  have  formed  this  habit.  If  the  community  con- 
sists of  people  who  let  others  do  their  thinking  for 
them,  it  will  pretty  soon  consist  of  people  who  let  others 
do  their  governing  for  them.  That  is  the  way  things 
worked  in  Athens  and  in  Rome.  That  is  the  way  they 
worked  in  Florence  and  in  Venice.  That  is  the  way 
they  have  worked  in  Russia  in  the  signal  instance 
which  recent  years  have  furnished. 

For  the  successful  conduct  of  the  business  of  citizen- 
ship we  must  develop  these  three  powers :  self-govern- 
ment, public  spirit,  and  constructive  thought.  There  is 
no  royal  road  by  which  we  can  get  the  kind  of  knowl- 
edge which  will  teach  us  to  exercise  them.  Six  thou- ' 
sand  years  ago,  according  to  tradition,  the  serpent 
pointed  out  to  Eve  that  there  was  a  tree  whose  fruit  you 
could  readily  eat,  and  in  that  very  pleasant  way  obtain 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  and  become  as  gods. 
But  the  experiment  did  not  turn  out  well  for  Adam. 
All  he  got  out  of  it  was  the  sentence  that  he  and  his  de- 
scendants must  work  hard  for  their  living  for  a  good 
many  thousands  of  years  afterward.  Knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  and  the  power  to  apply  that  knowledge 
eflFectively  to  our  conduct  as  men,  is  not  a  thing  that 
can  be  achieved  by  any  prescribed  diet,  physical  or  in- 
tellectual. It  is  a  thing  we  must  work  out  for  ourselves. 

Not  that  we  have  to  work  it  out  unaided.  It  was  the 
intention  of  Yale's  founders  that  the  student  should 
have  all  the  aid  which  could  well  be  given  him ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  I  think  this  intention  has  been  as  fully  real- 
ized as  anyone  could  fairly  expect.  The  social  tradi- 
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tions  of  the  place  have  been  sound  and  helpful.  There 
is  a  sort  of  esprit  de  corps,  which  enables  a  large  body 
of  us,  who  are  working  together,  to  train  ourselves  for 
citizenship  more  effectively  than  any  of  us  could  train 
himself  if  he  stood  alone.  We  get  help  from  the  gradu- 
ates, from  the  Faculties,  and  from  our  own  fellow  stu- 

« 

dents. 

The  graduates  of  Yale  furnish  a  moral  stimulus  to 
our  efforts,  and  set  a  moral  standard.  By  their  example 
they  have  for  two  hundred  years  been  showing  us  what 
Yale  expects  of  her  sons.  By  their  public  opinion,  and 
by  their  own  personal  conduct  they  have  emphasized 
the  importance  of  meeting  this  expectation ;  of  govern- 
ing ourselves,  and  working  for  the  public,  and  think- 
ing for  ourselves  and  for  the  public  both  together. 
These  traditions  and  this  graduate  sentiment  give  the 
strongest  moral  support  possible  to  a  man  who  is  trying 
to  learn  the  lessons  of  self-government.  About  all  that 
the  Faculty  can  do  on  the  moral  side  (apart  from  the 
influence  of  their  own  personal  example,  which  is  very 
great)  is  to  make  rules  which  prevent  students  from 
doing  things  which  will  put  them  beyond  the  influence 
of  Yale  traditions  or  will  so  tarnish  the  reputation  of 
the  college  that  permanence  of  some  of  these  traditions 
may  itself  be  endangered. 

The  essential  business  of  the  Faculty  is  to  set  the  in- 
tellectual standards,  present  and  future,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  graduates  set  the  moral  standards.  Just 
as  Yale  is  a  good  place  to  live  in  on  account  of  the  schol- 
ars and  soldiers  and  statesmen  who  have  lived  and 
worked  here  in  djtys  gone  by,  and  led  lives  of  self-sacri- 
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fice  in  old  times,  so  Yale  is  a  good  place  to  study  in  be- 
cause of  the  generations  of  teachers  who  have  foregone 
the  pecuniary  rewards  of  work  which  otherwise  might  * 
have  come  to  them,  in  order  that  they  might  do  things 
that  were  worth  while  in  the  realm  of  discovery  and  in 
the  realm  of  creative  art.  That  heritage  from  our  Fac- 
ulties means  an  intellectual  inspiration  to  the  man  who 
will  take  it,  just  as  the  heritage  from  our  graduates 
means  moral  inspiration  to  the  man  who  will  take  it. 
But  when  it  comes  to  actual  college  teaching,  about  all 
that  the  Faculty  can  do  is  to  offer  courses  of  study  that 
will  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  student,  and  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  exercise  his  brain  in  the  various 
lines  with  the  minimum  of  waste  effort.  The  good 
teacher  is  the  man  who  inspires  the  boy  with  a  wish  to 
put  forth  his  powers  and  develc^  them  in  the  direction 
of  public  service,  and  shows  him  how  to  do  it  without 
false  starts  and  waste  efforts. 

In  your  own  choice  of  courses  of  college  study,  do 
not  think  so  much  of  the  knowledge  that  you  are  going 
to  get  concerning  any  particular  topic  as  of  the  inspira- 
tion that  you  are  going  to  get  from  any  particular 
course.  Even  if  you  know  exactly  what  you  are  going 
to  do  in  after  life — ^which  very  few  of  us  do — ^it  is  far 
more  important  to  work  under  a  teacher  who  under- 
stands the  way  your  mind  operates,  whose  ideas  catch 
your  imagination,  whose  demands  call  out  your  own 
powers,  and  whose  suggestions  lead  you  to  think  of 
new  ways  in  which  problems  should  be  solved,  than  it 
is  to  get  the  data  which  are  needed  for  dealing  with 
any  one  particular  problem  or  group  of  problems.  The 
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question  whether  the  teacher  is  of  the  kind  that  appeals 
to  your  powers  is  of  more  importance  than  the  question 
whether  the  subject  matter  itself  will  be  of  practical  use 
to  you  afterward. 

There  are  three  or  four  pretty  well  defined  t)rpes  of 
student  mind.  There  is  the  scientific  type,  that  likes  to 
get  its  observations  accurate  and  its  results  into  good 
shape.  There  is  the  literary  type,  that  is  more  concerned 
with  the  presentation  of  ideas  so  that  they  will  appeal 
to  the  imaginations  of  other  people  than  with  observing 
phenomena  or  with  setting  of  things  in  order.  There  is 
the  business  type,  which  cares  little  for  science  as 
science  and  less  for  literature  as  literature,  but  is  al- 
ways asking  **What  is  this  for?  What  is  the  good  of 
it?"  A  man  of  the  scientific  type,  if  he  is  studying 
French,  is  interested  in  the  grammar  and  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  language.  A  man  of  the  literary  type  is  in- 
terested in  the  forms  of  expression.  The  man  of  the 
business  type  regards  grammar  as  an  obstacle  to  be 
overcome  and  forms  of  expression  as  things  to  which 
altogether  too  much  attention  is  given.  All  he  wants  to 
know  is,  "How  can  I  most  easily  learn  to  read  French 
enough  to  use  the  newest  book  on  engineering,  or  how 
to  speak  French  enough  to  avoid  being  cheated  when 
I  go  to  Europe?" 

Now  if  a  man  can  find  a  course  which  is  taught  in 
the  way  that  appeals  to  him — either  because  the 
teacher  has  a  mind  which  naturally  works  that  way,  or 
because  he  has  the  very  rare  instinct  which  leads  him  to 
adapt  his  methods  of  teaching  to  the  needs  of  each  indi- 
vidual group  of  students — ^he  will  learn  with  rapidity 
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and  will  find  himself  putting  into  his  work  three  times 
the  amount  of  strength  and  getting  five  or  six  times  the 
amount  of  result  out  of  it  that  he  did  before.  And  if 
we  really  put  our  own  full  powers  into  the  work  of 
learning,  we  shall  find  that  every  course  in  science 
helps  us  to  higher  and  more  exacting  standards  of  in- 
tellectual achievement;  that  every  investigation  of 
what  people  have  done  in  the  past  carries  a  lesson  as  to 
what  we  ourselves  must  do  to-day  to  help  in  getting 
the  world's  afiairs  set  right;  that  every  form  of  good 
literature  becomes  more  than  a  series  of  tales  or  poems 
to  be  enjoyed  at  the  moment  and  takes  its  proper  place 
as  a  means  of  giving  us  ideas  and  ideals  which  make 
every  one  of  us  better  able  to  render  his  full  service  to 
the  commonwealth,  in  life  or  in  death. 

I  n  any  college,  the  thing  that  determines  the  amount 
of  intellectual  benefit  the  students  get  out  of  it,  is  the 
amount  of  work  the  students  put  into  it.  The  man  who 
said  that  he  hoped  some  day  to  see  scholarship  raised  to 
the  level  of  an  extra-curriculum  activity,  uttered  a  pro- 
found truth.  For  the  college  course  is  not  what  the 
graduates  make  it  or  what  the  professors  make  it ;  it  is 
what  the  students  make  it.  The  value  of  our  college 
course  will  ultimately  be  proved  by  what  we  can  do 
when  we  go  out  into  the  world  of  business  and  politics ; 
and  doing  can  be  learned  only  by  doing.  You  cannot 
train  a  man  for  liberty  by  keeping  him  in  leading 
strings.  The  student  who  comes  to  a  place  like  Yale  is 
offered  a  glorious  heritage  of  traditions  which  can  give 
the  moral  inspiration  for  hard  work  and  the  intellec- 
tual inspiration  for  effective  work — ^but  let  us  remem- 
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ber  the  old  legal  maxim,  "No  man  is  made  heir  in 
spite  of  himself."  It  rests  with  us  whether  we  accept  the 
heritance  or  not. 
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